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the less, Persian influence won the day. It has been observed that
during the sixteenth century Persia plays the same part in relation
to Indo-Moslem art as Renaissance Italy did in relation to that of
France. But the first cause of differentiation which arose between
them was the fact that the soil of India offered the architect richer
materials than did that of Iran. What distinguishes Mogul mosques
and palaces at the very first glance from similar buildings in Iran
is the fact that, instead of faience, they made use of marble and hard
stone, a fact which gave Mogul buildings a curiously more imposing
appearance and secured them a far greater prospect of survival:
while the mosques of Isfahan are crumbling into ruin, the Taj raises
its white marble splendours eternally on high beneath the dome of
the blue heavens.
The earliest buildings of the age of Akbar display all the strong
and sober elegance of the Iranian style (Fig. 176,177). This is true
of the tomb of Humayun, near Delhi, a structure which reminds us
both of Isfahan and of certain mosques of Constantinople in the age
of Soleiman the Magnificent, and which must, as a matter of fact,
have been built by some pupil of Sinan; but here Mogul art is already
distinguished from the Turco-Iranian schools by its use of white
marble and the absence of all polychrome decoration. Subsequently,
however, the reign of Akbar achieved a fusion of native traditions
with those of Iran in the sphere of art as well as in that of thought.
The twofold influence is revealed in the buildings at Fathpur-Sikri, a
town built by Akbar between 1570 and 1574, some twenty-four miles
from Agra. The plan of the sanctuary of the Great Mosque at Fathpur
is copied from that of the Juma' at Isfahan. The triumphal entrance,
too, or Baland Darwaza, dating from 1601-2, has a classic purity
which is quite Persian, allowing for the different materials, which are
pink sandstone and white marble; the cupolas which surmount it,
however, display Jain influence. Indian and Turco-Iranian traditions
are fused in similar fashion in another building at Fathpur, the